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ture, not only as entitling themselves to the notice of
the true Christian from considerations of interest, but
as approving themselves to his judgment from a con-
viction of their excellence, and yet farther, as recom-
mending themselves to his feelings by their being
suited to the renewed dispositions of his heart. In-
deed were the case otherwise, did not their qualities
correspond with his inclinations ; however he might
endure them on principles of duty, and be coldly
conscious of their superior worth, he could not lend
himself to them with cordial complacency, much
less to look to them as the surest source of plea-
sure. But this is the light in which they are ha-
bitually regarded by the true Christian. He walks
in the ways of religion, not by constraint, but wil-
lingly ; they are to him not only safe, but comfort-
able ; ec ways of pleasantness as well as of peace."
Not but that here also he is from experience aware
of the necessity of constant support and continual
watchfulness; without these, his old estimate of
things is apt to return on him, and the former ob-
jects of his affections to resume their influence.
With earnest prayers, therefore, for the Divine help,
with jealous circumspection, and resolute self-denial,
he guards against whatever might be likely again to
darken his enlightened judgment, or to vitiate his re-
formed taste; thus making it his unwearied endeavour
to grow in the knowledge and love of heavenly things,
and to obtain a warmer admiration, and a more
cordial relish of their excellence.

That this is a just representation of the habitual
judgment, and of the leading disposition of true
Christians, will be abundantly evident, if, endea-
vouring to form ourselves after our proper model,
we consult the sacred Scripture. But in vain are
Christians there represented as having set their
affections on things above, as cordially rejoicing in